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INSIDE  N.  I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN  S REPORT 


July,  1997  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  1997,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2499- MT  Harold  Fears,  7604  Peacock  Drive,  Huntsville,  AL  35802 

(British,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Br.  W.  Africa) 

2500- MT  Robert  C.  Knepper,  401  Femhill  Lane,  Anaheim,  CA  92807 

(Wildman  Themes  on  Anything,  Notgeld) 

2501- MT  Mr.  Sam  S.  H.  Wu,  711  Taunton  Rd.,  Wilmington,  DE  19803 

(Square  Holed  Chinese  Cash  Coins) 

2502  Priscilla  R.  Gay,  1426  Grace  Ave.,  Natchitoches,  LA  71457 

(Silver  Pieces,  Halves,  Quarters  & Dimes) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


COLES,  Peter  James  $15.00  Cash 

NOLAN,  John  T.  $10.00  Cash 

WEBSTER,  Cecil  $25.00  Cash 


NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  have  been  obtained  as  a gift  from  David  G.  Briggs: 

BD10.GupP:1970:CHM 

GUPTA,  PARMESHWARI  LAI 

Coin- hoards  from  Maharashtra. 

Pub.  1970,  48pp,  not  illus. 

BD  lO.GupP:  1969:CHGS 

GUPTA,  PARMESHWARI  LAI 

Coin-hoards  from  Ghjarat  State. 

Pub.  1970,  24pp,  not  illus. 
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BB97.MohM:1967:IGC 

MOHAN,  MEHTA  VASISHTHA  DEV 
The  Indo-Greek  Coins. 

Pub.  1967,  196pp,  w/plates. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  David  Briggs  has  also  provided  the  Library  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  other  numismatic  material  relating  to  India.  It  will  take  us 
some  time  to  sort  all  of  this  out  so  please  be  patient. 

HI.  The  NI  Library  has  signed  on  to  two  numismatic  exchange  nets  on  the  web.  The 
first,  COINS,  deals  with  modem  coinage,  but  is  heavily  U.S.  The  second,  NUMTSM- 
L deals  primarily  with  Greek,  Roman  and  Medieval.  Anyone  interested  in  either, 
please  e-mail  the  Library  for  their  addresses.  The  Library  would  like  to  keep  tabs  on 
what  is  out  on  the  web.  If  anyone  runs  into  something  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  general  membership,  please  let  us  know. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

AN  UNUSUAL  ENGRAVED  COIN 


The  photograph  is  of  a 5 centimes  coin  of  Napoleon  El,  of  1854,  Lyon  mint.  In  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  Prussian  helmet  so  often  found  engraved  on  his  coins,  in 
satirical  reference  to  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  Sedan  in  1870*,  this  one 
has  engraved  on  it  a papal  cap.  This  is  a satirical  reference  to  his  military  support, 
beginning  in  1849,  for  Pope  Pius  IX,  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  Rome  and  the 
Vatican  by  the  1848  revolution.  French  forces  eventually  re-took  Rome  for  the  Pope, 
but  this  intervention  in  Italian  affairs  was  seen  as  unconstitutional  back  in  France,  and 
was  so  unpopular  that  it  provoked  riots  which  had  to  be  brutally  suppressed.  A 
continued  French  military  presence  in  Rome  and  the  discontent  it  engendered  in 
France  was  to  haunt  Napoleon  IE  on  into  the  1860’s,  and  this  engraved  coin  is  one 
minor  manifestation  of  this. 

* See  NI  Bulletin , May  1994,  p.103-4. 


(Submitted  by  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y 
Casanova  and  Bob  Forrest.) 
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RELIGIOUS  MEDALS  II: 

ST.  PHILOMENA  - THE  SAINT  WHO  NEVER  WAS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

In  May  1802,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla  in  Rome,  the  skeleton  of  a young  girl 
of  about  fourteen  years  of  age  was  discovered  in  a loculus  or  cavity  which  had  been 
sealed  up  with  three  tiles.  Between  them  the  tiles  bore  the  inscription  LUMENA 
PAX  TE  CUM  FI  together  with  various  symbols,  namely,  two  anchors,  three  arrows, 
a palm  and  a flower.  In  addition,  inside  the  tomb,  was  found  a small  phial  containing 
traces  of  what  was  thought  to  be  blood.  Taken  together,  all  this  led  quite  naturally 
to  the  idea  that  here  was  the  tomb  of  a young  virgin  martyr,  and  it  was  plausibly 
suggested  that  either  in  carelessness  or  haste,  the  tiles  had  been  placed  in  the  wrong 
order.  The  left  hand  tile  really  belonged  on  the  right,  it  was  reasoned,  thus  giving  the 
reading  PAX  TE  CUM  FILUMENA  or,  "Peace  be  with  you,  Philomena".  Here,  then, 
was  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Martyr. 

The  remains  were  sealed  in  a wooden  case,  and  removed  to  the  Chapel  or  Treasury 
where  such  remains  were  stored  until  such  time  as  they  were  donated  to  some  church 
or  other.  In  1805  Don  Francisco  di  Lucia,  a priest  from  the  village  of  Mugnano  del 
Cardinale  near  Naples,  whose  burning  ambition  it  was  to  secure  the  body  of  some 
Virgin  Martyr  for  his  church,  had  gained  permission  to  visit  the  Treasury  of  Relics, 
where  some  mysterious  force  drew  him  to  the  remains  of  Philomena.  For  some 
reason  I am  not  clear  about,  the  authorities  did  not  want  him  to  take  Philomena,  and 
offered  him  the  body  of  another  saint  instead.  Reluctantly  he  accepted,  but  then 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  he  fell  seriously  ill  with  a fever.  Something  prompted 
him  to  vow  to  adopt  St.  Philomena  as  his  special  patron,  and  to  take  her  to  Mugnano, 
if  only  he  could  persuade  the  authorities  to  part  with  her  relics.  That  did  it  - his  fever 
was  instantly  and  miraculously  cured,  an  event  which  was,  it  seems,  sufficiently 
startling  to  convince  the  authorities  to  release  the  relics  after  all.  Thus  it  was  that  St. 
Philomena’ s remains  were  removed  to  the  church  at  Mugnano. 

The  miracles  began  on  the  way  there.  At  a lodging  house  in  Naples,  the  relics  were 
encased  in  a specially  made  statue  of  the  saint,  which  was  then  robed  in  precious 
garments.  As  this  was  going  on,  the  face  of  the  statue  was  seen  to  repeatedly  change 
its  expression,  and  the  relics  exuded  a delightful  fragrance.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
lady  of  the  house  had  for  many  years  suffered  from  an  incurable  disease.  All  of  a 
sudden,  though,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  St.  Philomena,  she  found  herself  completely 
cured. 

On  the  way  from  Naples  to  Mugnano,  crowds  flocked  around  the  Saint,  appealing  to 
her  to  end  the  drought  from  which  they  were  suffering.  Sure  enough,  almost 
immediately,  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents. 

Once  the  relics  were  in  place  in  the  Church  at  Mugnano,  the  miracle  cures  came  thick 
and  fast.  The  crippled  young  son  of  a poor  widow  found  he  could  walk  again.  A 
young  mother  dipped  her  finger  in  the  oil  of  the  Saint’s  lamp  and  annointed  the  eyes 
of  her  child,  who  had  lost  his  sight  through  smallpox.  The  child’s  sight  was  restored. 
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Not  only  did  the  Saint  cure  serious  physical  illnesses,  she  helped  the  childless  to 
conceive,  and  on  one  occasion  appeared  in  a vision  to  a young  mother-to-be  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  severe  pains  of  child-birth.  The  Saint’s  fame  spread.  The  faithful 
flocked  to  Mugnano.  Statues  of  the  Saint  and  chapels  dedicated  to  her  were  erected 
all  over  Italy.  Children  were  give  her  name  with  increasing  frequency. 

But  it  was  the  miraculous  cure,  in  1835,  of  a French  lady,  Pauline  Marie  Jaricot, 
which  really  brought  St.  Philomena  to  prominence.  Miss  Jaricot  had  inherited  a vast 
fortune  from  her  wealthy  parents,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  benefactress  of  the  Church. 
But  for  years  she  had  suffered  from  what  seems  to  have  been  chronic  heart  disease. 
Having  heard  of  St.  Philomena,  she  resolved  to  visit  Mugnano,  and,  as  I have  already 
indicated,  was  miraculously  cured  as  a result.  This  cure  of  a "V.I.P.",  as  it  were, 
brought  St.  Philomena  to  the  attention  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  who  declared  it  to  be 
a miracle  of  the  first  class,  and  authorised  the  Saint’s  public  cultus  as  a result.  This 
miracle  cure  also  resulted  in  the  spread  of  Philomena  worship  to  and  throughout 
France.  The  main  champion  of  the  Saint  there  was  the  Cure  of  Ars,  who  seems  to 
have  caught  Philomena  fever  in  a big  way  from  the  newly  cured  Miss  Jaricot,  but  that 
is  another  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  miracle  followed  upon  miracle,  and  the  fame 
of  St.  Philomena  spread  far  and  wide. 

My  own  first  encounter  with  St.  Philomena  was  some  years  ago  in  an  Oxfam  shop. 
Not  in  a vision,  you  understand,  but  in  the  form  of  a curious  little  book  St.  Philomena 
the  Wonder  Worker  by  "E.D.M.",  published  in  Lisbon  in  1934,  and  from  which  many 
details  of  the  above  are  taken.  I was  a teacher  in  an  inner  city  comprehensive  school 
at  the  time,  and  was  amused  by  the  book’s  claim  that  a statue  of  the  Saint  in  the 
classroom  would  promote  good  examination  results  from  the  students.  I bought  the 
book  for  a matter  of  pence  and  stuck  a photocopy  of  the  relevant  pages  on  the  staff- 
room  notice-board  to  see  the  effect.  As  I recall,  no-one  saw  fit  to  put  its  advice  into 
practice,  and  indeed  it  and  I were,  shall  we  say,  politely  ignored. 


(1-1/2  times  actual  size) 

I rather  forgot  about  St.  Philomena  for  some  years  after  that,  until  my  friend  Juan 
Moreno  gave  me  the  brass  medal  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  obverse  legend  urges  St. 
Philomena  to  pray  for  us,  and  appears  to  depict  the  Virgin  Martyr  in  her  tomb.  The 
reverse  tells  us  that  the  body  of  the  Saint  is  at  peace  in  Mugnano,  and  appears  to 
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depict  the  arrows  and  palm  symbols  on  the  tiles  which  had  sealed  her  loculus  back 
in  the  catacombs.  The  PX,  I presume,  is  a chi-rho  monogram  of  sorts,  though  an 
unusual  one  if  it  is. 

Having  received  this  lovely  old  medal,  I dusted  off  E.D.M.’s  little  book  and  read  it 
again.  Sure  enough,  St.  Philomena  medals  are  mentioned  in  it.  Thus: 

"Many  clients  of  the  Saint  place  great  confidence  in  the  use  of  her 
blessed  medals.  They  are  easily  obtained  and  very  pretty.  Like  every 
other  object  used  in  connection  with  the  Saint  they  are  of  the  greatest 
efficacy.  They  have  the  special  advantage  of  being  easily  used,  and 
may  be  taken  in  one’s  pocket  or  attached  to  one’s  beads."  (p.  84) 

Indeed,  earlier  in  his  book  E.D.M.  quotes  part  of  Miss  Jaricot’s  account  of  her 
journey  through  Italy  towards  Mugnano,  the  following  being  of  particular  interest: 

"I  had  no  fear  of  brigands  nor  of  evil  spirits  since  we  were  under  the 
protection  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Philomena.  We  made  sure  to  have  their 
medals  hung  on  the  carriage  and  we  likewise  gave  one  to  the 
postillions."  (p.  36) 

Well,  you  can’t  be  too  careful  when  it  comes  to  brigands,  I suppose. 

Later  in  the  book  is  reprinted  a letter  from  T.  Mattos  of  Lisbon,  dated  1 1th  December, 
1925.  His  wife,  he  said,  had  suffered  dreadfully  at  the  birth  of  each  of  their  children: 

"On  the  last  occasion  she  suffered  even  more  than  usual  but  we  placed 
the  medal  of  St.  Philomena  on  her  neck,  and,  thank  God,  our  baby  was 
born  under  the  happiest  circumstances  possible,  and  without  any 
medical  assistance,  for  doctor  and  nurse  failed  us  at  the  last  moment. 

It  seemed  as  though  St.  Philomena  herself  came  to  our  rescue."  (p. 

107) 

But  time  was  running  out  for  St.  Philomena,  I’m  afraid,  for  even  as  Mr.  Mattos  was 
writing  his  letter,  skeptics  were  at  work.  The  trouble  with  skeptics  - I should  know, 
I am  one  - is  that  they  can’t  leave  a good  legend  well  alone.  They  have  to  poke  it 
about  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light  to  see  if  there’s  anything  in  it.  That  phial  of  blood, 
they  decided,  was  not  really  evidence  of  martyrdom  at  all,  and  as  for  those 
disarranged  tiles,  they  weren’t  disarranged  by  carelessness  or  accident,  but  by  design, 
to  show  that  the  loculus  had  been  re-used.  Even  if  there  had  been  a martyred 
Philomena,  the  remains  taken  out  of  the  loculus  in  1802  and  conveyed  to  Mugnano 
with  such  reverence  were  not  hers.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  skeptics’  arguments 
that  poor  old  Philomena  was  "struck  off"  the  list  of  Saints  in  1961,  and  her  shrine  at 
Mugnano  dismantled. 

But  what  of  the  miracles  the  "Saint"  had  performed?  Faith,  they  say,  moves 
mountains.  If  sometimes  it  moves  them  for  the  wrong  reason,  does  it  really  matter, 
in  the  end? 
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Note. 


In  addition  to  E.D.M.’s  fascinating  little  book,  see  also  the  articles  on  Philomena  in 
Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1956  edition)  under  August  10th;  John  Coulson, 
The  Saints  (1960);  and  The  Book  of  Saints  compiled  by  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate  (6th  edition,  1989). 

For  the  curious  details  of  how  St.  Philomena  revealed  her  life  story  to  one  Mother 
Mary  Louise,  Superior  general  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Dolours  of  Mary,  see 
E.D.M.  p.  75-80.  These  are  the  revelations  which  Butler  dismisses  in  his  footnote. 
(In  brief,  Philomena  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  a small  Grecian  state;  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  wanted  her  hand  in  marriage  as  a condition  of  not  invading  her 
father’s  kingdom;  but  Philomena  refused,  for  she  only  wanted  to  be  the  Spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ;  after  various  tortures,  and  a vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  was  finally 
beheaded  - on  the  10th  of  August!) 

******************************************************************** 

MEDIEVAL  CREDIT  CARDS 

Let’s  consider  for  a moment  the  problems  we  would  have  if  today  the  lowest  coin 
denomination  in  circulation  was  a 5-dollar  piece.  While  we  admit  that  the  way 
currency  is  inflating,  it  may  not  be  too  long  before  a lesser  value  will  be  worthless, 
yet  as  of  this  writing  such  a situation  would  cause  great  inconvenience. 

The  situation  did  indeed  exist  in  medieval  Europe  and  Cologne,  Germany  circa  1100 
is  a case  in  point.  The  lowest  denomination  in  circulation  was  the  "denar"  and  while 
this  coin  could  be  and  was  cut  into  quarters,  it  still  meant  that  even  these  represented 
$1.25  if  we  take  the  price  of  a loaf  of  bread  as  our  basis  - a denar  would  buy  about 
20  loaves. 

Barter  was  used  to  a certain  extent  but  since  this  was  unsatisfactory  in  most  cases, 
tradesmen  and  their  customers  used  something  that  we  think  is  a relatively  new 
invention  - the  credit  card. 

These  "credit  cards"  bore  little  resemblance  to  their  present-day  counterparts  but  in 
their  own  way  they  were  even  better  in  that  cheating  by  either  party  was  impossible. 
These  "cards"  were  nothing  more  than  wooden  wands  which  were  split  down  the 
middle  and  when  a purchase  was  made,  the  two  parts  were  put  together  and  notched 
with  a knife.  The  tradesman  kept  one  half,  the  customer  the  other.  When  the  number 
of  notches  reached  a denar’s  worth,  the  customer  paid  the  tradesman  and  received 
both  halves  which  he  promptly  destroyed. 

These  sticks  were  called  "kerbholz"  and  the  term  still  survives  in  the  German 
language  in  a phrase  having  to  do  with  conscience. 

England  used  similar  tally  sticks  but  these  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  receipts, 
especially  upon  the  payment  of  taxes. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-1,  January  15,  1969) 


TITLES  ON  COINS  - GUELDERS 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Guelders  (Dutch:  Gelderland  or  Gelre.  German:  Geldern)  was  an  old  duchy,  now 
mainly  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  forms  most  of  the  province  of  Gelderland  and  part 
of  that  of  Limburg,  and  for  a small  part  in  Germany.  It  grew  out  of  the  small  county 
of  Geldern  near  the  river  Meuse  (Maas).  Its  rulers  soon  acquired  lands  farther  to  the 
north,  and  both  the  political  and  economic  centre  of  the  state  shifted  northward  as 
well.  In  1339  the  counts  became  dukes. 

The  dukes  of  Lorraine  were  great  collectors  of  titles.  During  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  we  find  among  these  that  of  duke  of  Guelders,  GELRIAE  DUX  or  its 
abbreviation,  and/or  the  arms  of  that  duchy.  The  coat  of  arms  incorporated  that  of 
Julich,  without  implying  a claim  to  that  state  by  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  Why  did 
these  princes  add  the  title  of  a duchy  in  the  Low  Countries  to  their  others? 

In  1538  the  last  "native"  duke  of  Guelders  died.  This  was  Charles  (Karel)  of 
Egmond.  He  was  the  son  of  duke  Adolf  and  his  mother  was  Catherine  de  Bourbon, 
a sister  of  the  wife  of  duke  Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  Nancy 
in  1477.  He  had  spent  his  entire  effective  reign  from  1492  to  1538  in  wars  with  the 
Habsburg  rulers  of  the  Netherlands.  In  fact  he  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  (very 
pleasant)  captivity  at  the  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  who  were  trying  to  swindle 
first  his  father  and  later  himself  out  of  his  inheritance.  Adolf  was  killed  in  battle 
against  the  French  in  1477.  At  that  time  his  sister  Catharina,  an  adventurous  spinster, 
of  whom  I know  all  too  little,  (among  other  things  her  kinsman,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  fathered  one  or  more  children  by  her!)  raised  the  banner  of 
insurrection  for  her  nephew.  At  first  she  was  successful,  and  between  1477  and  1483 
coins  were  struck  for  the  legitimate  ruler,  but  then  she  was  chased  out  by  archduke 
Maximilian,  father  of,  and  regent  for  archduke  Philip  the  Fair,  the  heir  to  the 
Netherlands.  Charles’  sister  Filippa  in  1485  married  duke  Rene  II  of  Lorraine,  1473- 
1508,  the  victor  in  1477  at  Nancy.  In  1489  Charles  of  Egmond  had  to  accompany 
Maximilian  in  battle,  and  was  captured  by  the  French.  The  archduke  showed  little 
inclination  to  pay  the  ransom  for  a possible  rival  in  Guelders.  But  the  Estates  of  the 
duchy,  who  had  been  chafing  under  Habsburg  rule,  saw  their  chance,  and  in  1492 
paid  most  of  the  money,  enabling  Charles  to  finally  come  into  his  own.  As  said 
above,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  fighting  against,  first  Maximilian  and  Philip,  and 
later  Philip’s  son,  the  formidable  emperor  Charles  V.  Sometimes  he  was  successful, 
at  other  times  he  was  not,  but  he  never  was  chased  out  entirely.  At  times,  especially 
when  it  became  clear  that  he  would  leave  no  children,  he  had  to  promise  to  leave  the 
duchy  to  his  rival,  a promise  he  intended  to  keep  as  little  as  the  Habsburgs  had 
honored  theirs  to  him.  He  allied  himself  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  enemy,  France, 
Lorraine  and  Julich-Cleves.  (Henry  VIII  married  Anne  of  Cleves  as  a counterbalance 
to  the  emperor.)  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  disillusioned.  He  wanted  to  retire 
to  his  duchy  of  Bourbon,  granted  him  by  the  king  of  France.  He  also  wanted  to  leave 
Guelders  to  his  natural  heir,  duke  Anton  of  Lorraine,  1508-44,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Filippa,  or  better  still  to  the  king  of  France.  But,  though  his  subjects  largely  shared 
his  dislike  of  Charles  V,  they  did  not  follow  their  duke’s  liking  for  French  or 
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Lotharingian  connections.  So,  even  while  Charles  of  Egmond  still  was  around,  they 
invited  his  kinsman,  William,  duke  of  Julich,  Cleves  and  Berg,  over  to  succeed  him. 
Charles  died  the  same  year  heartbroken.  As  he  had  foreseen,  William  could  not  stand 
up  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1543  he  had  to  bend  his  knee  to  him  and  cede  Guelders. 
(The  rest  of  his  territories  he  could  keep.)  I am  not  aware  of  any  coins  of  Anton’s 
carrying  title  or  arms  of  Guelders,  but  his  successor  duke  Charles  III,  1545-1608,  laid 
claim  to  both,  and  so  did  many  of  his  descendants. 

Theirs  was  not  the  only  hollow  claim.  After  losing  the  duchy  in  1492,  Philip  the  Fair 
continued  minting  coins  as  duke  of  Guelders  in  Mechelen  (Malines)  in  Brabant  until 
1494. 

However,  this  was  not  the  end  of  multiple  claims  to  the  title.  But  from  now  on  the 
parties  all  had  actual  control  over  at  least  some  territory  of  the  old  duchy.  Guelders 
participated  in  the  revolt  against  Philip  II  of  Spain.  In  1581  the  rebels  renounced  any 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king,  and  dropped  his  name  from  their  coinage.  But  to  the 
end  of  the  Dutch  Republic  the  province  proudly  called  itself  the  Duchy  of  Guelders 
and  county  of  Zutfen.  Guelders  had  consisted  of  4 so-called  Quarters.  Of  these  three, 
virtually  coinciding  with  the  modern  Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland,  were  held 
by  the  Republic.  But  most  of  the  fourth,  the  Upper  Quarter  with  its  capital  of 
Roermond,  remained  in  Spanish  hands.  Municipal  coins  were  struck  for  that  city, 
with  the  titles  of  the  ruler,  including  that  of  duke  of  Guelders. 

One  last  chapter  remained  to  be  played  out.  As  a result  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  in  1713  the  Upper  Quarter  was  divided  between  the  Netherlands  Republic, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  received  the  largest  share.  For  a very  short  time,  in  1717- 
18,  king  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I,  1713-40,  had  coins  struck  with  the  title  DUX 
GELDRIAE  and/or  the  arms  of  the  duchy.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
Austrians  never  used  the  title  on  coins. 

^ . I . .1  - ^ | - .f.  ^a  Ja  Ja  Ja  *la  via  - I - J.  - f - vL*  via  via  ala  *la  via  via  ^ via  via  ^ via  via  «la  via  ^ via  via  via  ^a  via  ^ via  via  via  via  via  ^ via  V^  via  via  via  via  ^a  via  ^ via  via  ^a  via  ^ via  via  V^  via  via  via  via 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a^v  a^v  ^ ^ a^v  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a^v  a^v  a^v  ^ *yv  ^ ay.  ay.  a^v  ^ ^ ^ ay.  V 'I*  aja  ai*  *7*  'T*  'I'  '7'  *1*  V '7'  '•*  *T*  *7*  'l*  V 

MISCALL 

MISCALL,  s.  At.  miskdl  ( mithkal , properly).  An  Arabian  weight,  originally  that 
of  the  Roman  aureus  and  the  gold  dinar;  about  63  grs. 

c.  1340. — "The  prince,  violently  enraged,  caused  this  officer  to  be  put  in  prison,  and 
confiscated  his  goods,  which  amounted  to  437,000,000  mithkals  of  gold.  This 
anecdote  serves  to  attest  at  once  the  severity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  extreme  wealth 
of  the  country." — Shihabuddin,  in  Not.  et.  Ext.,  xiii.  192. 

1502. — "Upon  which  the  King  (of  Sofala)  showed  himself  much  pleased  . . . and 
gave  them  as  a present  for  the  Captain-Major  a mass  of  strings  of  small  golden  beads 
which  they  call  pingo,  weighing  1000  maticals,  every  matical  being  worth  500  reis, 
and  gave  for  the  King  another  that  weighted  3000  maticals.  . . " — Correa,  i.  274. 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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ST.  BLAISE 


The  obverse  of  this  Exeter  halfpenny  token  of  1792  shows  the  figure  of  St.  Blaise, 
who  was  the  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  where  he  was  martyred  in  about  AD  316, 
during  the  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Licinius.  Why  does  he  appear  on  this 
token?  The  answer  lies  in  the  legend  SUCCESS  TO  THE  WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTORY,  and  the  fact  that  the  instrument  he  carries  in  his  raised  hand  is  a 
wool  comb,  with  which  instrument  his  flesh  is  said  to  have  been  cruelly  tom  before 
he  was  finally  beheaded.  It  was  this  unusual  mode  of  torture  that  resulted  in  the 
bishop  being  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  wool-combers  (1). 

One  of  the  miracles  he  is  supposed  to  have  performed  during  his  life  was  to  save  the 
life  of  a boy  who  was  choking  on  a fish-bone.  Hence  St.  Blaise  is  invoked  against 
all  diseases  and  troubles  of  the  throat  (2). 

Before  capture  by  his  persecutors  he  is  said  to  have  hidden  in  a cave,  where  he  spent 
his  time  tending  to  sick  and  wounded  animals  - hence  he  is  also  the  patron  saint  of 
wild  animals  (3). 

Notes. 

(1)  See  Robert  Chambers,  The  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  1,  p.219-220,  which 
contains  some  interesting  information  on  the  septennial  jubilee  celebrations  of 
the  saint’s  day  (February  3rd)  in  English  towns  associated  with  the  wool  trade. 

(2)  See  Chambers,  as  note  1;  also  The  Book  of  Saints  compiled  by  the  Benedictine 
Monks  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate  (6th  edition,  1989),  p.95  & p.605. 

(3)  See  Elizabeth  Hallam,  Saints  (1994),  p.140-1. 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAPTER  #2 


Robert  Turfboer,  Greenville , North  Carolina,  NI  #1960 

Let  me  first  express  by  sincere  appreciation  to  readers  Thea,  Bob,  Bill,  Donal  et  al.! 
I am  sure  that  Mr.  Gerard  van  Loon  (author  of  The  Netherlands  Historical  Medals) 
would  join  me  if  he  knew  that  I received  an  appreciated  your  resolute  YES  answer, 
when  I asked  you  for  encouragement  to  give  an  occasional  "where-abouts-are-we?", 
and  to  share  with  you,  the  NI  Bulletin’s  readers.  "What  is  it  like  to  translate  van 
Loon?" 

Secondly,  I apologize  that  I realized  too  late  that  the  encouragement  I asked  for  was 
not  stated  clear  enough.  It  was  about  doing  what  I am  doing  right  now,  and  what  you 
are  reading  here  and  now.  With  60%+  of  the  translation  already  behind  me,  the  next 
1000  or  so  pages  will  follow,  Deo  Volente.  No,  my  dilemma  was  more  like  this:  is 
anybody  in  our  starlit  hobby  really  interested  in  the  personal  experience  of  an  ongoing 
act  of  the  translation  of  somebody  else’s  antique  opus  magnum?  Because  I do  not 
know  the  answer  to  what  I ask  myself  at  times:  doesn’t  what  I’m  doing,  translating 
2,400  pages,  have  a distinct  flavor  of  irrationality?  Or  am  I getting  close  to  what  is 
allowed  under  "passion"? 

Ask  yourself:  how  many  people  in  the  world  are  waiting  for  this  English  translation 
of  that  quarter  of  a millennium  old  book?  Why  bother?  The  real  world’s  cost  of 
translating  this  opus  might  be  close  to  $100, 000.. ..for  the  translator  alone.  That  is  if 
there  were  a market,  and  there  is  not;  beyond  the  occasional  researcher  who  cannot 
understand  the  Dutch  language  of  the  18th  century. 

But  look  at  it  this  way:  all  of  us  are  as  unique  as  the  coins  and  medals,  bills  and 
books  you  and  I are  collecting;  and  no  one,  or  almost  no  one,  gives  us  credit  for  what 
we  have  accomplished  by  searching,  finding,  holding  and  minding  our  beloved 
collectibles.  Do  you  agree?  Perhaps  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  come  out  into  the 
open  and  share  our  passions?  Brave  van  Loon  did,  throughout  his  long  and  lonely 
life. 

Our  chosen  passion  is  a very  personal  one;  but  it  is  also  chockful  of  creative  and 
unique  opportunities.  Did  any  of  you  know  that  one  can  even  become  a volunteer, 
amateur,  numismatic  translator,  and  love  it?  I guess  not,  for  why  would  you? 

But  if  you  are  curious  and  do  care,  come  on  in  and  first  take  a look  at  where  I am 
sitting  right  now.  To  my  left  is  number  3 of  the  four  volumes  I am  translating.  Van 
Loon  filled  2,400  folio  size  pages  to  show  all  the  Netherlands’  and  Netherlands- 
related  foreign  medals  of  which  he  was  aware.  His  historical  research  stretched  from 
1555  to  1715.  My  translation  is  presently  in  the  year  1677. 

A big  and  heavy  book,  such  as  these  four  volumes  are,  is  difficult  to  position.  You 
want  to  be  able  to  read  the  page  you  are  on,  within  the  limits  of  your  optical  range. 
For  me,  a Levenger  desk-stand  became  the  base,  but  the  book  had  still  to  stand  up 
straighter.  Thus,  more  back-space  had  to  filled  with  pieces  of  plastic  foam.  Then  I 
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cut  a 1/4  inch  thick  felt-covered  5x8  inch  foam  pad  which  slides  up  and  down  the 
page  on  a simple  elastic  string-loop  to  show  me  where  1 am. 


On  the  L-shaped  desk’s  inner  corner  is  my  word  processor,  facing  me;  and  to  my 
right,  on  the  same  desk,  which  has  now  turned  the  corner,  are  some  of  my  most 
frequently  used  reference  books. 

My  basic  books  are:  a current  Dutch-English  dictionary;  a century  old  Dutch 

thesaurus;  a Webster  DELUXE  unabridged  dictionary;  a Dutch  history  book  covering 
1477-1806  in  English;  and  English  Synonym  Finder;  the  Holy  Bible  (in  Dutch  and 
in  English);  a Latin-English  dictionary;  several  world  atlases;  a 100-year  old  (English) 
Baedeker,  "THE"  Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Belgium  and  Holland;  and  other  foreign 
language  dictionaries.  Further  away  are  numerous  numismatic  reference  books,  and, 
because  of  all  the  military  stories,  the  "Cross  Section  of  MAN-OF-WARs"  and  of 
CASTLES"  is  often  consulted. 

My  daily  target  is  to  translate  at  least  2 of  van  Loon’s  pages.  My  printed  pages  fairly 
well  cover  a like  number  of  van  Loon’s  folios  because  I naturally  skip  the  engravings. 
Sometimes  I must  add  an  odd  translation,  of  a poem  in  antique  Dutch,  or  so. 

Now  that  you  feel  a bit  more  at  home,  you  may  be  better  inclined  to  get  some  further 
insight  into  what  good  old  Gerard  has  made  immortal  for  us  latecomers.  It  will  be 
a shared  pleasure  to  keep  this  channel  open  for  that  purpose.  But,  please,  keep  me 
on  the  track,  that  is  OUR  track,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions  or  to  make 
suggestions. 
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BANK  NOTE  COLLECTING 


Maberly  Phillips  F.S.A. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  XII,  No.  XLVI,  lune  1905.) 


NOTE  ON  THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  £12  SCOTS  DATED  1731. 
STILL  OPEN  FOR  PAYMENT. 


The  note  here  reproduced  is  in  all  probability  the  oldest  note  in  private  hands  still 
open  for  payment  at  face  value.  Issued  in  1731,  it  has  survived  for  a period  of  174 
years,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  As  its  age  has  enhanced  its  value  to  the  collector 
far  above  its  original  worth,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  issuing  bank  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  redeem  its  promise. 


The  Bank  of  Scotland  obtained  its  Charter  in  1695,  one  year  after  the  Bank  of 
England  commenced  business.  They  very  soon  started  to  issue  notes  ranging  from 
£5  to  £100.  At  this  time  change  in  specie  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  the  directors 
were,  therefore,  often  urged  to  issue  "Tickets,"  "Stamped  Brass  Coins"  or  "Wooden 
Tallies,"  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Exchequer  Court  in  England,  but  these 
suggestions  they  declined.  It  is  said  that  about  the  end  of  the  century  they  issued 
notes  for  20s.  Scots  equal  to  Is.  8d.  sterling,  but  so  far  as  I am  aware  no  notes  of 
such  an  issue  now  survive.  In  1704  they  offered  notes  for  £12  Scots,  that  being  the 
first  issue  of  a note  for  £1  sterling  by  any  British  Bank  or  Banker.  They  were  soon 
freely  accepted  in  town  and  country,  and  proved  most  useful. 
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For  some  years  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  a monopoly  of  banking  in  that  country,  but 
about  1727  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  began  business  and  the  issue  of  notes.  The 
older  establishment  was  much  incensed  at  the  appearance  of  a rival,  and  started  a 
war — a thing  not  unknown  in  the  banking  world — by  collecting  all  the  notes  they 
could  of  the  interloper,  hoarding  them  up  for  some  days  and  then  presenting  them 
with  a demand  for  payment  in  specie,  which  they  trusted  their  rivals  would  not  be 
able  to  produce;  but  two  can  play  at  that  game,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new 
bank  very  soon  adopted  the  same  tactics. 

For  some  time  the  conflict  raged,  neither  side  being  able  to  claim  a victory,  but  the 
fight  was  not  on  even  terms;  the  older  bank  had  naturally  a much  larger  note  issue 
afloat,  and  its  capital  was  locked  up  in  advances,  overdrafts,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "Royal"  had  a much  smaller  issue  and  its  capital  well  in  hand.  The  crisis  was 
reached  in  March,  1728. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  a patron  of  the  Royal,  presented  £900  worth  of  notes 
to  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  demanding  coin  which  they  could  not  supply.  The  Royal 
most  politely  cashed  the  notes  for  their  client,  and  lost  no  time  in  instituting 
proceedings  against  the  old  bank,  which  suspended  its  cash  payments  for  a few 
months,  but  afterward  redeemed  its  notes  with  interest.  To  avoid  the  repetition  of 
such  a difficulty,  they  introduced  the  celebrated  "option  clause"  on  November  19th, 
1730.  Their  £5  notes  read,  "on  demand,  or  £5  2s.  6d.  six  months  after  being 
presented  for  payment,  in  the  option  of  the  Bank,"  and  on  December  12th,  1732,  their 
£1  notes  had  a clause  to  the  same  effect. 

The  value  of  the  note  in  question,  £12  Scots,  was  equal  to  £1  sterling — the  Shilling 
Scot  being  equal  to  the  English  penny. 

An  interesting  question  crops  up  in  considering  the  gain  to  the  issuing  bank  on  the 
£1  deposited  in  1731,  in  exchange  for  this  paper  "promise  to  pay." 

In  early  days  the  Exchequer  Bills  for  £5  carried  one  farthing  per  day  interest  One 
now'  before  me  (reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1903,  page  37)  bears  several 
endorsements  of  re-payment  on  these  terms,  which  I take  to  be  equal  to  seven  and  an 
half  percent  per  annum. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  man  who  offered  to  sell  his  horse,  by 
accepting  one  farthing  for  the  fust  nail  in  his  shoes,  one-half-penny  for  the  second, 
one  penny  for  the  third,  and  so  on — doubling  the  amount  for  each  nail,  and  of  the 
astonishing  result. 

Had  the  note  referred  to  borne  compound  interest  at  only  five  percent,  the 
accumulated  total  would  have  approached  £5,000,  and  should  it  remain  unpaid  for 
another  period  of  174  years,  the  amazing  amount  of  £25,000,000  would  be  very 
nearly  reached. 

Coins  were  issued  for  five,  ten,  and  twenty  shillings  Scots. 
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£1  OR  20S  SCOTS  = 20  PENCE  ENGLISH 


The  twenty-shilling  piece  has — 

Obv.,  GVLIELMVS  . DEI  . GRATIA.,  the  King’s  bust  laureate  to  the  left, 
under  it  20. 

Rev.,  MAG  . BRIT  . FRA  . ET  . HIB  . REX  . 1695,  arms,  etc. 
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American  Silver,  Ottoman  Decline 

Paul  Lunde,  Seville,  Spain 

(Reprinted  from  ARAMCO  WORLD,  Vol.  43,  No.  3,  Exhibition  Issue) 

The  gold  which  arrives  in  Mali  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  goes  with  the 
caravan  from  Mali  to. ..Syria  and  Cairo.  The  second  and  third  parts  go  by  caravan 
from  Mali  to  Timbuktu,  and  then  divide  in  two,  one  going.. .to  Tunis  and  the  Barbary 
coast  and  the  other  to. ..Oran  and  Tlemcen,...as  well  as  to  Fez,  Marrakesh,  Arzila  and 
Massah,  places  outside  the  Strait.  And  in  those  places  we  Italians  and  other 
Christians  buy  it,  in  exchange  for  certain  merchandise  which  we  give  them. 

This  was  written  by  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  Venetian  captain 
Alvise  da  Ca'  Da  Mosto,  who  explored  the  Gambia  for  Portugal  in  1456  as  part  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator’s  push  down  the  West  African  coast.  The  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Mali  was  Niani,  on  the  Niger,  visited  on  a diplomatic  mission  by  Ibn 
Battuta  in  1352.  It  was  here  that  the  fabled  gold  of  Wangara  was  brought  by  the 
pagan  tribes  farther  south  and  exchanged  for  an  equal  weight  of  salt.  There  was  a 
large  Egyptian  merchant  colony  in  Niani,  for  the  gold  of  Wangara  - or  Bambuk  - was 
the  lifeblood  of  the  Mamluk  economy. 

Da  Ca'  Mosto’s  report,  written  a hundred  years  after  Ibn  Battuta’s  visit,  cites  a 
significant  disruption  in  the  flow  of  gold  from  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  Egypt.  One- 
third  of  the  production  of  Wangara  was  by  then  finding  its  way  to  Europe  instead  of 
to  Egypt.  This  drop  had  drastic  consequences  for  the  Mamluks. 

Yet  even  before  the  Portuguese  managed  to  deflect  part  of  the  gold  from  the  western 
Sudan  to  Europe,  the  supply  to  Egypt  may  already  have  been  impaired.  In  1425,  two 
years  after  making  the  sugar  industry  a state  monopoly,  the  Mamluk  Sultan  Barsbay 
devalued  the  dinar , the  Islamic  gold  unit  of  currency,  fixing  its  weight  at  3.45  grams 
of  gold  instead  of  4.25.  This  was  the  first  economically  motivated  devaluation  of  the 
dinar  in  Islamic  history.  (A  previous  devaluation  from  4.55  to  4.25  grams  by  the 
Umayyad  Caliph  'Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Marwan  in  the  early  years  of  Islam  was  a 
technical  correction,  made  primarily  to  streamline  measurement.) 

The  economies  of  Europe,  in  particular  those  of  the  southern  Mediterranean,  were 
intricately  linked  with  the  economies  of  the  Levant,  and  these  in  turn  with  India, 
China  and  the  great  island  chains  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  A single  disruption  of  the 
pattern,  such  as  the  interruption  of  the  gold  supply  to  Egypt  noted  by  da  Ca'  Mosto, 
had  serious  effects  throughout  this  system,  even  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Even  more  serious  for  the  Mamluks  was  the  shortage  of  silver.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  the  silver  content  of  the  dirham  coin  was  reduced,  perhaps  because 
of  the  interruption  of  silver  supplies  from  Central  Asia,  caused  by  the  conquests  of 
Tamerlane.  As  the  century  turned,  silver  coins  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  with 
copper  ones.  The  copper  was  bought  from  the  Venetians,  who  obtained  it  from  mines 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Small  copper  coins,  based  on  Byzantine  issues  and  called  fals,  or 
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fulus  in  the  plural,  had  been  known  in  the  early  centuries  of  Islam  but  had  then 
virtually  disappeared  - though  fulus  still  means  "money"  in  colloquial  Arabic  today. 
The  reinstitution  of  a copper  coinage  during  late  Mamluk  times  was  direcdy  related 
to  the  sudden  scarcity  of  silver. 

The  Mamluks’  two  major  sources  of  silver  were  Transoxiana  and  Europe.  There  are 
indications  that  the  supply  from  Europe  was  dwindling;  silver  had  become  more 
valuable  and  less  of  it  was  now  being  exported.  Increasingly,  Venetian  merchants 
were  paying  for  valuable  spices  with  merchandise  rather  than  silver  coins,  and  the 
Levant  was  being  flooded  with  European  goods  - paper,  soap,  woolens  and  even  silks. 
The  growth  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  southern  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
islands  must  also  have  reduced  Mamluk  revenues,  for  sugar  had  long  been  a major 
export  for  Egypt. 

Exchanging  salt  for  gold  in  Mali  was  good  business;  so  was  the  spice  trade.  Even 
toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  despite  massive  population  losses  due  to  plague, 
and  the  consequent  rises  in  wages  and  inflation,  the  Mamluk  balance  of  payments 
must  have  been  very  healthy.  But  military  expenditure  was  very  high  and  canceled 
out  any  surplus:  the  Mamluk  sultan  Qalt  Bey,  in  the  15th  century,  fought  16  wars, 
costing  his  treasury  more  than  seven  million  dinars.  A significant  fact  shows  how  far 
this  economic  breakdown  had  gone:  In  1490,  two  years  before  Columbus  reached  the 
New  World,  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  started  eating  barley  bread,  after  being  net 
exporters  of  wheat  for  centuries. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1517,  Mamluk  rule  came  to  an  end  when  the  Ottomans 
conquered  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Ottoman  economy  was  too  vulnerable  to  events  in 
far-off  lands,  but  this  time  not  south  of  the  bend  of  the  Niger,  but  far  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Peru. 

Gold,  silver  and  petroleum  are  all  found  in  inaccessible  places,  but  there  can  be  few 
places  more  inaccessible  - and  inhospitable  - than  Potosf.  This  silver-mining  town, 
located  in  what  is  now  Bolivia,  lies  some  4200  meters  (13,700  feet)  above  sea  level, 
perhaps  the  highest  town  in  the  world.  The  great  sugarloaf-shaped  cerro,  or  hill, 
where  the  mines  are  found  rises  another  600  meters  (2000  feet)  beyond  that.  "This 
mountain  is  famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  great  riches",  say  Elias  ibn  Hanna, 
the  Arab  traveler, 

...for  they  have  taken  wealth  past  counting  from  it  for  140  years. ...There  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  cutting  stone,  seven  hundred  Indians  belonging  to  the  men 
who  have  bought  a share  in  the  mountain  from  the  king.  These  Indians  are  specially 
assigned  to  the  work  by  an  order  of  the  king,  and  every  mine  owner  has  a specified 
number  of  Indians  in  his  mine.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  king’s  order  that  every  Indian 
town  must  supply  men  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  law  states  that  one  out  of  every  five 
men  must  be  given  over  to  this  labor.  If  the  village  headmen  do  not  supply  them,  the 
viceroy  removes  them  from  office.  When  these  Indians  come  to  the  town  of  Poto si, 
the  governor  divides  them  among  the  mines. 

Silver  ore  was  discovered  on  the  Potosf  cerro  by  an  Indian  shepherd  in  1545;  two 
years  later,  a town  was  laid  out  on  a grid  plan  and  production  began.  But  it  was  the 
"invention"  in  1571  of  a revolutionary  mercury  amalgamation  method  of  silver 
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refining  that  was  responsible  for  the  enormous  productivity  of  Potosf.  This  technique, 
new  to  the  Spaniards,  increased  the  amount  of  silver  recovered  from  the  ore  about  10- 
fold.  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  was  available  from  the  mines  at  Huancavelica,  in 
present-day  Peru.  Elias  describes  the  method  he  saw  used: 

There  are  37  mills  in  this  town  which  crush  the  silver  ore  night  and  day,  Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted.  After  the  ore  is  pulverized,  they  take  50  quintals  [about  two 
and  a half  tons]  of  it  and  pile  it  up  on  a heap  and  mix  it  with  water. ..then  they  add 
as  much  quicksilver  as  is  necessary,  mix  it  with  water  and  stir  it  with  trowels  a 
number  of  times.  If  it  requires  more  quicksilver,  they  add  it  until  the  proportions  are 
right. ...When  it  is  ‘cooked’  and  completely  amalgamated,  so  that  it  gleams  when 
spread  on  a shard,  they  put  it  in  a trough  and  let  water  flow  over  it  and  mix  it  well. 

The  silver  and  the  quicksilver  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  the  water  washes  away  the 
dust.  After  they  finish  washing  the  mixture,  they  close  the  trough  and  drain  out  the 
water  and  clean  it.  Then  they  remove  the  silver  and  quicksilver,  which  have 
amalgamated.  They  put  the  mixture  in  bags  of  sackcloth  and  hang  them  up,  placing 
cow-hide  boxes  underneath.  The  quicksilver  runs  out  of  the  bags  and  falls  into  the 
hide  boxes.  The  pure  silver  keeps  the  shape  of  the  bags,  like  molded  cones  of  sugar. 

This  amalgamation  technique  for  extracting  silver  had  been  used  in  Islamic  lands  for 
centuries  in  refining  not  only  silver  but  also  gold.  The  Muslim  scholar  al-Biruni, 
writing  around  the  year  1000,  describes  an  amalgamation  process  very  similar  to  the 
one  Elias  ibn  Hanna  reported  almost  700  years  later:  "After  pounding  the  gold  ore  or 
milling  it,  it  is  washed  out  of  its  stones,  and  the  gold  and  mercury  are  combined  and 
then  squeezed  in  a piece  of  leather  until  mercury  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the 
leather."  Quite  possibly  the  Spanish  "inventor"  of  the  process,  Pedro  Ferndndez  de 
Velasco,  learned  it  from  Muslim  miners  in  Andalusia  or  North  Africa. 

After  mercury  amalgamation  was  introduced,  the  silver  production  of  Potosf  grew 
dramatically,  flooding  Spain,  Europe  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  precious  metal. 
The  effects  were  felt  even  farther  afield.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  silver  production  of  Potosf  ultimately  found  its  way  to  China,  for  it  was 
during  these  very  years  that  the  Manila  galleons  - sailing  ships  linking  Spain’s  colony 
in  the  Philippines  with  the  New  World  - first  began  the  Pacific  run. 

The  effect  of  all  this  silver  was  exactly  what  one  might  expect:  severe  inflation,  first 
in  Europe,  then  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  inflationary  trend  had  begun  even 
before  Potosf,  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  so  Peruvian  silver  was  not  the  sole 
cause.  But  until  the  mid- 16th  century  the  Ottoman  state,  with  its  productive  silver 
mines  in  Serbia,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  had  an  abundant  surplus  and  a relatively 
stable  coinage.  In  1584,  the  silver  coinage  began  to  be  devalued,  in  an  effort  to 
balance  the  budget  - almost  certainly  because  of  rising  prices. 

The  "price  revolution"  that  hit  Europe  after  1550  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  1580 
led  to  great  social  unrest.  Spain’s  enormous  military  expenditures,  for  example,  led 
to  increasing  bankruptcy;  despite  the  quantities  of  American  silver  flooding  into  the 
country  from  Peru,  the  Spanish  crown  was  constantly  in  debt  and  the  silver  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  first  of  the  Low  Countries,  then  of  Italy,  to  service 
these  debts.  Spain  itself  became  increasingly  impoverished.  People  living  on  fixed 
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incomes  found  it  more  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  inflationary  situation:  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  1580’s. 

The  Ottomans  too  were  engaged  in  expensive  wars,  in  Europe  and  with  Persia  - a 
situation  made  worse  by  an  expanding  population.  Instead  of  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  precious  metals,  as  had  periodically  afflicted  the  late  Mamluks  and  early 
Ottomans,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  now  drowning  in  silver,  but  paradoxically 
becoming  much  poorer. 

Government  officials  could  no  longer  live  on  their  salaries;  the  Janissaries,  backbone 
of  the  Ottoman  war  machine,  could  not  live  on  their  pay.  In  1589,  the  Janissaries 
rebelled  because  they  were  being  paid  in  debased  coin,  and  more  and  fiercer 
rebellions  followed.  Peasants  fled  from  their  land  and  holders  of  estates,  or  timar, 
could  no  longer  fulfill  their  military  obligations.  Much  land  went  out  of  cultivation, 
either  falling  into  the  hands  of  speculators  or  reverting  to  the  government. 
Agriculture  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  burgeoning  population.  Soon  bands  of 
uprooted  peasants  were  roaming  the  countryside  and  insecurity  plagued  the  cities. 

The  wandering  bands  of  landless  peasants  were  called  levandat;  many  of  them  had 
served  in  the  wars  and  there  was  a very  real  danger  at  century’s  end  that  they  might 
actually  take  power.  Rebellions  broke  out  everywhere  in  Asia  Minor  between  1596 
and  1610;  the  rebels  were  called  jallali  and  their  depredations  were  so  terrible  that 
Elias  ibn  Hanna,  writing  70  years  later,  uses  the  word  jallali  for  the  "wild  Indians" 
he  encountered  in  South  America. 

The  jallali  revolts  were  ruthlessly  stamped  out  in  the  early  17th  century,  but  the 
causes  of  discontent  remained.  Partly  as  a result  of  the  flood  of  silver  from  the  New 
World,  the  powerful  Ottoman  state  lost  its  initial  vigor  and  began  its  long,  slow 
decline. 

HOON 

HOON,  s.  A gold  Pagoda  (coin),  q.v.  Hind,  hurt,  "perhaps  from  Canar.  honnu 
(gold)" — Wilson.  [See  Rice,  Mysore,  i.  801.] 

1647. — "A  wonderfully  large  diamond  from  a mine  in  the  territory  of  Golkonda  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Kutbu-l-Mulk;  whereupon  an  order  was  issued,  directing  him 
to  forward  the  same  to  Court;  when  its  estimated  value  would  be  taken  into  account 
as  part  of  the  two  lacs  of  huns  which  was  the  stipulated  amount  of  his  annual 
tribute." — ’Inayat  Khan,  in  Elliot,  vii.  84. 

1879. — "In  Exhibit  320  Ramji  engages  to  pay  five  hons  (=Rs.  20)  to  Vithoba, 
besides  paying  the  Government  assessment." — Bombay  High  Court  Judgment,  Jan. 
27,  p.  121. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968). 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAPTER  1 


THE  ROMANS 

Kees  Pannekeet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 

In  the  Roman  period  (about  55  BC  - 450  AD)  you  cannot  speak  of  The  Netherlands 
as  a country  because  there  were  no  borders  as  we  know  them  now.  There  were  many 
different  tribes  living  in  the  territory  that  now  has  the  name  The  Netherlands.  The 
territory  of  a tribe  could  easily  cover  areas  which  are  now  in  Belgium,  France  or 
Germany.  To  the  Romans  those  tribes  were  all  titled  as  barbarians.  The  people  did 
not  use  money  on  a large  scale  but  were  use  to  trading  goods  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  in  archaeological  digs  there  are  some  Celtic  coins  found  but  they  remain 
a rarity  instead  of  a regular  find. 

Under  Julius  Caesar  and  the  emperor  Augustus  the  southern  part  of  The  Netherlands 
and  Germany  was  conquered  and  they  named  it  Germania  Inferior. 

Augustus  made  the  river  Rhine  his  most  northern  border  because  it  was  an  excellent 
natural  defense  line.  In  the  Roman  days  the  Rhine  had  three  mouths  to  the  North 
Sea,  the  Romans  called  them  Flevum,  Rhenus  and  Helinium.  Along  the  river  the 
Romans  built  many  Castellas  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the 
Castellas  are  found  and  excavated.  In  all  of  them  the  archaeologists  found  many 
Roman  coins.  Because  of  the  Roman  Castellas  the  people  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Rhine  also  came  in  contact  with  the  Roman  coins  and  traded  them  with  the  Romans 
for  other  goods.  This  explains  the  finding  of  Roman  coins  in  areas  to  the  north  of  the 
border.  Often  the  Roman  gold  and  silver  coins  were  turned  into  jewelry  instead  of 
being  used  as  money.  For  a long  time  the  tribes  in  the  North  lived  in  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Sometimes  there  was  an  uprising  when  the  Romans  went  to  far  in 
demanding  taxes,  but  most  of  the  times  it  stayed  quiet. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  A.D.  the  barbarians  began  to  attack  the  Roman 
borders  more  frequently.  Some  mighty  tribes  and  their  leaders  wanted  to  rule  the 
territory  instead  of  the  Romans.  Because  there  were  many  weak  emperors,  many 
border  conflicts  in  the  east  and  west  and  internal  battles;  the  Roman  empire  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  The  definite  end  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Germania  Inferior  can  be 
set  at  459  A.D.  when  the  Francs  conquered  the  northern  border  and  captured  the  city 
of  Cologne  in  Germany. 

Coins  are  found  in  The  Netherlands  from  almost  every  emperor  that  ruled  the  Roman 
empire.  This  is  the  same  for  other  European  countries  such  as  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Austria,  etc.  So  if  you  collect  ancient  Roman  coins,  remember  that  you  are 
collecting  coins  that  were  used  all  over  Europe  (and  the  East)  including  the 
Netherlands. 

(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET,  and  will  be 
followed  by  additional  chapters,  or  episodes,  as  the  author  describes  them  in  his 
original  transmission.) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #4 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

This  lately  surfacing  piece  comes  at  the  end  of  a coinage  from  the  entwining  lines  of 
the  counts  of  Moers  and  the  counts  of  Neuenahr.  Moers  lies  at  the  angle  between 
Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the  small  county  of  Neuenahr  farther  south  between  Bonn  and 
Coblenz.  Twice  through  marriages  to  Moers  heiresses  Neuenahr  counts  acquired  the 
more  prestigious  Moers  county.  Moers  coinage  in  the  direct  line  came  to  an  end  in 
1501,  and  Neuenahr  as  counts  of  only  one  county  in  1578.  Adolph  married 
Walburgis,  heiress  of  Moers  who  died  in  1600,  bringing  an  end  to  the  two  counties. 


Adolph  (1578-1589) 

1-1/2  Talers  1583  Klippe 

+MO.  NO.  ADOLPH.  CO.  A.  NVENAR.  ET.  LIMP,  bust  L. 

DEO  ET.  PRIN  - CM.  SER.  FID.  8-3,  helmeted  arms  of  Neuenahr 
and  Limpurg,  center  arms  of  Heppendorf. 

The  coin  omits  the  Moers’  title  but  surprising  adds  that  of  the  count  of  Limpurg.  The 
Limpurg  duchy  had  gone  to  Brabant  in  1288,  and  the  Limpurg  county  to  Trier  in 
1414.  Heppendorf  seems  to  have  been  an  insignificant  fief. 

Unique,  unedited,  Miinzen  and  Medaillen  77-744 
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MORE  ON  THE  CAROLUS  GUILDERS 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire 

I should  have  known  not  to  print  assumptions  when  I don’t  know  what  I am  talking 
about,  but  one  advantage  of  doing  so  is  that  generally  someone  knows  the  correct 
answer  if  you  are  foolhardy  enough  to  stick  your  neck  out.  My  assumption  of  the 
origin  of  the  Carolus  Guilders  printed  in  the  April  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  was 
totally  wrong.  Thanks  to  NI  member  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot  the  correct  origin  of  this 
denomination  is  as  follows: 

"In  1521  the  Emperor  Charles  (Karel,  Carolus)  V,  who  was  then  Lord  of  the 
Netherlands,  introduced  a gold  piece,  gulden,  to  the  value  of  20  stuivers.  It 
became  at  that  time  the  unit  used  for  tariffing  most  coins.  In  1540  followed 
the  issue  of  the  equivalent  silver  Carolus  gulden.  Although  after  a while  the 
value  of  the  latter  piece,  expressed  in  stuivers,  rose,  the  term  Carolus  gulden 
remained  in  use  for  the  sum  of  20  stuivers.  (Similarly  for  a long  time  the 
terms  Pound  and  Shilling  were  in  use  for  sums  of  240  and  12  pence 
respectively,  even  before  there  were  any  coins  of  those  values.)  Later  the 
term  was  gradually  shortened  to  gulden,  as  it  still  is  called  today. 

"As  there  were  very  few  guilders  minted  at  the  time  of  the  loan  (1685)  it 
would  consist  of  coins  of  different  denominations  making  up  that  sum.  It  was 
not  until  the  sixteen  nineties  that  large  numbers  of  guldens  were  struck. 
Compare  the  situation  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century 
through  the  last  part  of  the  same  century. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  value  of  the  gulden,  where  admittedly  I am  on  slightly 
shakier  ground.  At  the  time  of  which  you  speak  coins  were  valued  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  that  is  their  content  of  precious  metal.  Token  or  fiduciary 
money  was  only  used  for  small  transactions,  and  not  trusted  for  larger  ones. 

"From  1606  to  1613  several  provinces  (States),  including  the  two  richest, 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  struck  10  stuiver  pieces  according  to  federal  legislation 
with  equivalence  to  the  English  shilling  of  the  day.  Weight  5.95g  and 
fineness  0.917.  The  specifications  of  the  half  gulden  (10  stuiver)  first 
introduced  by  Holland  in  1680,  but  not  struck  in  great  quantities  until  it 
became  a federal  species  in  1594,  were  weight  5.30g,  fineness  0.920.  I would 
expect  the  specifications  of  the  English  shillings,  or  at  least  their  silver 
content,  to  be  similar  in  both  cases,  so  a gulden  would  be  roughly  two 
shillings  in  value." 

Presuming  the  above  to  be  correct  then  it  cost  my  ancestor  the  equivalent  of  600 
shillings  (thirty  Pounds)  to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  that  of  his  family,  to  New  York. 
My  next  question  is,  "In  what  coinage,  or  a combination  thereof,  would  they  have 
paid  off  the  debt?"  The  period  in  question  is  1685  through  1688. 
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A NUMISMATIC  LEGEND 

(Extract  from  Stanley  Lane-Poole  Turkey  [The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  1888, 
p.328-330]) 

The  second  division  of  the  Companions  of  the  Pen  was  that  of  the  Khojas,  or  Clerks. 
These  officials  were  subdivided  into  four  departments.  All  matters  connected  with 
the  finances  were  entrusted  to  them.  Among  the  functionaries  who  formed  the  first 
department  were  the  Defterdar,  or  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  Nishanji  Bashi,  whose 
duty  was  to  trace  the  Tughra  or  cypher  of  the  Sultan  at  the  head  of  all  the  documents 
presented  to  him  for  that  purpose.  This  Tughra,  with  the  appearance  of  which  most 
of  us  are  familiar  from  seeing  it  on  Turkish  coins  and  postage  stamps  or  on  pieces  of 
embroidery  or  inlaid  mother-of-pearl  work,  contains,  ornamentally  written  as  a sort 
of  monogram,  the  names  of  the  reigning  Sultan  and  his  father,  together  with  the  title 
Khan  and  the  epithet  el-muzaffar-ddima,  or  "victor  ever."  The  Tughra  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  this  way:  Sultan  Murad  I.  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Ragusans,  but 
when  the  document  was  brought  for  his  signature,  he,  being  unable  to  write,  wetted 
his  open  hand  with  ink  and  pressed  it  on  the  paper.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
fingers  were  together,  but  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger  were  apart.  Within  the  mark 
thus  formed  the  scribes  wrote  the  names  of  Murad  and  his  father,  the  title  Khan,  and 
the  "victor  ever." 


The  Tughra,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  the  result  of  this;  the  three  long  upright  lines 
represent  Murad’s  three  middle  fingers,  the  rounded  lines  at  the  left  side  are  his  bent 
thumb,  and  the  straight  ones  at  the  right  his  little  finger. 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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